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EDUCATION VS. REVIVALS, OR EDUCATION AND REVIVALS ? 

Does the hope of the church lie in religious education or in revivals ? 
It is easy to multiply such antithetical questions. Is the church to 
rely upon the teacher or the preacher, the school or the pulpit ? Is 
it to address the intellect or appeal to the emotions ? Is it to rely upon 
the instructions of men or upon the operation of the Spirit ? But 
all of these antitheses are more or less misleading, because the two 
members of the antithesis are not mutually exclusive. 

What is education, and what are the means by which it works? 
Viewed as an active process, the work of the educator, not the effect 
upon the educated, education is the creation of an environment 
favorable to the development of the individual in certain direc- 
tions. Place the child in degrading surroundings, keep him in 
ignorance of everything but the meanest things of life, fill his mind 
with gross and sensual ideas, and you are doing all that you can do 
to insure that he will grow up mean and vicious. You do not com- 
pel him to choose the worst that you set before him; you do not make 
it impossible for him to choose the little ray of light and truth that 
strays in through the darkness with which you surround him. But 
by Hmiting the things among which he may choose to the poorest and 
meanest possibilities of life, you do all that education can do to 
insure his development into a criminal. On the other hand, surround 
the child with an atmosphere of high and noble ideals; enable him to 
see the possibilities, both good and evil, in life, but give the good a 
fair chance; furnish him in books and pictures, in institutions and in 
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men, with high ideals of life, with visions of the good, the true, and 
the beautiful; and though you do not thus insure that he will himself 
be good and great, you have done what education can do to secure 
this result. The Spirit of God and the free spirit of man are factors 
in the result which are of capital importance and must never be for- 
gotten. But education can never control these. It can only prepare 
the way for the Spirit's working; it can only set before the soul of 
man the open door of opportunity, the attractive prize of splendid 
possibilities. 

What, then, does the revival do ? Can it storm the inner citadel 
of the soul ? Can it lay its hand upon the lever of the inner life and 
forcibly reverse it ? Can it bid the Spirit work here or work there, 
achieve this or accomplish that? What can the revival do except 
to create an environment favorable to a right choice, to a decision of 
the soul in favor of faith in God, righteousness of life, and the service 
of mankind? Fundamentally, education and the revival work by 
the same methods. Both create environment; neither can do more 
than this. The revival is one educational expedient. 

As a means of influencing the human will and human life, the 
revival, as commonly conducted, has indeed its own specific charac- 
teristics. As compared with what is more commonly and properly 
called education, it emphasizes the appeal to the emotions and the 
will, rather than the presentation of truth to the mind. It usually 
gives greater prominence to the work of the Spirit of God than does 
the ordinary educational process. But these differences are accidental, 
not inherent and fixed. The revival need not, cannot indeed, wholly 
dispense with the presentation of truth to the mind. There is no 
reason why religious education should not concern itself with the 
education of the emotions and the training of the will as really and 
as effectively as with the inculcation of truth. Indeed, it must do 
so, if it would be true to its own ideals. If it has not done so, it is by 
so much defective as education. There is no reason why education 
should not inculcate the whole truth concerning the Spirit of God 
and the supreme place of the Spirit in the religious fife. What is 
really distinctive of the revival is that it is sporadic, occasional, rather 
than constant, and that it calls for a conscious, epoch-making decision 
of the will. 
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Such being the case, the only question between education and the 
revival in the field of religion is whether the revival is destined to have 
a permanent place among the practical methods by which religion 
achieves its aims. That we can never dispense with education is 
too obvious to require discussion. That we should discard the con- 
stant for the sporadic and occasional, that we should neglect the 
impartation of religious truth to rely solely on the appeal to the emo- 
tions and the will — this no one who reads these words would even 
propose. Even if the revival be given the place of first importance, 
it must in no small measure rely for its effectiveness upon a process 
of education preceding and following it. 

The question of the permanence of the revival method is the only 
open one. And this is largely the question whether men and women 
are so constituted that the fundamentally right decision which marks 
the difference between the religious and the irreligious must be 
reached consciously at a definite moment of time, and whether to 
assist them in reaching it they need an occasional atmosphere of 
exceptionally strong appeal to the emotions and will. To this ques- 
tion the answer must be twofold. First, men differ very greatly in 
these respects. Some men, like the apostle Paul, come to their 
great decision through a violent crisis; others, by steps so gradual 
or processes so gentle that they never recognize the moment of defini- 
tive decision. Cataclysmic conversion is not abnormal; but neither 
is it the only door to the true religious life. Secondly, the need of a 
period of exceptionally strong emotional appeal depends in no small 
measure upon the character of the previous education. The more 
nearly the education has been what it should be, not only informing 
the mind, but educating the emotions and the will, the less urgent 
must be the need of exceptional periods of high emotional tension 
and appeal to the will. Yet it must be doubted whether there will 
ever come a time when the calm environment which education creates 
and maintains will not require to be occasionally varied by the more 
electric condition of revival. The fairest climate is not rendered less 
healthful by the occasional thunderstorm. 

The antithesis of education and revival is a misleading one. The 
revival has its legitimate place in education. That the methods of 
religious education can be and ought to be bettered all who are 
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engaged in this work will confess. That such improvement will at 
the same time lead to a modification of the revival, and gradually 
diminish, though perhaps never extinguish, the necessity of it, is 
scarcely less certain. The revival is doubtless destined to decrease 
as education increases. But neither can yet say to the other: "I 
have no need of thee." 

Our immediate duty, then, is plain. It is not that the educator 
shall oppose the revival or that the revivalist shall declaim against 
education, but that each shall endeavor to make his own work more 
effective by more perfectly adapting it to the nature and needs of 
those for whom he works. To find the best avenue of approach 
to the mind of the youth; to discover what truths are most effective 
for molding and strengthening character; to find out how not only 
to inform the mind, but also to cultivate the emotions and train the 
will to habitual right action; to do these things with such modifica- 
tions of method as are necessitated by the differing conditions of vari- 
ous classes of pupils — these are the large and difficult tasks of the 
worker in the field of religious education. To co-ordinate his work 
with that of the educator, avoiding unnecessary conflict between 
the ideas gained by education and those which he himself employs 
in evangelism; to create an atmosphere that will, not ignobly excite, 
but nobly stir the emotions, and lead to right decision, which shall 
be permanent and prepare the way for future development — these 
are the difficult tasks of the revivalist. Together they call, not for 
mutual opposition, but for intelligent co-operation. 



